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LIVING THROUGH REVOLUTIONS 
DB. EM. WILBUR, the distinguished American Uni- ith fre d ent not realizing 


volume of his life-work, A History of Unitarianism - 
vard University Press: London, Geoffrey Cumberiege, 48s.). 


Tus Inqumer, June 20, 1953 
but too much can kill, and that men live 6 ~~ 
one before has had such comprehensive and life-long in- distance ve travelled towards O34 3 
dustry and such knowledge of the languages, Union of ony) 
especially Polish and Hungarian. Abs, ddiehentaies gives the Transylvanian Unitarians full marks for tolerance, ves 
makes the book very expensive. I hope some congregations but is doubtful about their level of freedom and reason. One ‘ee 
will consider ing a to their minister and to their is reminded of the reaction of certain Americans towards igi 
they will richly reap froma such European liberals after last summer's I.A-R-F. conference 
This second volume tells the story of Unitarianism in in Oxford, though Dr. Wilbur is more polite. PL 
Transylvania (Hungary and Roumania), the British Isles The Line of = 
and the United States of America. The Transylvanian chap- 
His treatment of 19th-century English Unitarianism is 
The British American chapters cover more familiar questionable. In accordance with the assumption that there ps 
ground, but are in comprehensive detail. The book is a is one true line of progress he divides the English Unitarians es 
model of orderly arrangement, and the biographical in- into “conservatives” and “liberals.” The conservatives, meen i 
Dr. Wilbur is an excellent strangely enough, were the aggressive Unitarian propa- 
_ His historical standpoint is now well Uni- men, according to Dr. were wrong, and progress = 
tarianism for him is not a particular institution or form of demanded that they should be defeated by the Liberals, led * 
belief, but a progressive movement of the mind and spirit. by Martineau (who was a romantic conservative m many = 
It has aimed at freedom, reason and tolerance in religion. respects, and a political Tory). Dr. Wilbur's over-simple a= 
These principles were first enunciated a few enlightened account obscures the realities of the 19th-century situation. 
men at the time of the Reformation. Gradually they have It was not a transition from an immature to a more perfect = 4 
become more and more explicit and better often form of Unitarianism; it was a clash between two worlds, : 
and it concerned the whole 19th-century background, not 
century, in the and American Unitarian churches. 
contemporary developments in America were 
Freedom lke Oxygen more catastrophic than Dr. Wilbur allows us to realize. In | 
| Consequently when Dr. Wilbur discusses the 17th cen- passing from “ Brattle Street and Harvard College” Uni- 
tarianism to Transcendentalism men did not just climb 
fou our oldest congregations, but another rung im the ladder of progress, they made a new e 
Firmin, the Platonists, cic, spirisual begroning snd changed dhs Sera of 
some links o but hardly any of conflicts which Dr. records are i able if 
accepts the | of Neal's History it was merely a matter of the greater or less of | 
an equal Dr. Wilbur realizes that was a 
in 1732-38, and it is time that his picture of gulf the Calvinists who fought against Charles I : 
rians should be reconsid< | and their children the liberal Dissenters: that is why Be 
tterfield’s phrase, a Whig histo whom the Peritass persscuted. Yet there was a continuity 
umed that | was some final goal in between the and the liberal. Dissenters, or our 
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meaning 

spiritual in- 

poems, con- 

rpreted without 
they arose. The 23rd 


Psalm itself might very well be a case in point. 


Gem by a Professor 


it 


, of 


gave him the sensation of havi 


Percy 
Her own dear cookery 


Like to the cook who 


1953 


Professor 


which originally had a very concrete and individual 
have been enriched, as it were, by being given a 
terpretation which is quite consistent with the 
sidered simply as a work of literature, inte 


reference to the circumstances in which 


world’s masterpieces, and he wrote 
morning he found that what he had written 


French which 
that it has been far more effective in securing the 


r of contro 


ne kind of 
govern- 
act, 


, Good gove of 


JUNE 20, 


“ that there is onl 
ult tasks in finance, economics and 


It has been the weakness of Fre 


COMMENT 


lling and dismissing a government than in 


with many diffic 
social, foreign and colonial policy; but she seems to be unable 


THIERS, one of the founders of the French Third 
¢ Republic, once remarked 
dismissing the authority to whom action has been entrusted. 
But once you have set up an authority, you must let it 
enabling it to perform its proper work. France to-day is — 
to get a government capable of remaining in office long 


and not weaken it.” 
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ment means unity of action; real liberty is 
powe 
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| 
of Ge tween certain selected faiths is to make a matter of expediency 
ee mon the idea. thet of what ought to be a spontancous response. 
1s a an 
; . oe ate attempt ai co-operation and an inspiration that is given from above to the nape 
ar: “Contrary to the conviction of thet insight has already : 
| we that the process of co-operation _—is the source of all the so-called 
and a Nanak, 2 Ram Mohan 
for the generality of men. The Far reconciliation without 3 
Reverence for all Religions 
extensive to be creative creative ion between 
Eastern religions should con- different temperaments 
mts of the Monothessms of inati — 
the fascimation of different 
theirs.” (pp. 26-7.) By Western re- = knowledge of the Great 
Christianity and Islam and therefore 
esum includes Hinduism, Bud- systems of religious thought 
| China and Japan. pigrim path of humanity in this 
I find this view rather unrealistic. Rabbi's division into —" / 
endcuzable London : Brinton : Photographs of the gardce frost of the 
has divided the world religions im Church are among — 
such way that the two parts could be labelled colomred and 
site of what we ne of the - destroyed im 1940; was 2 ite from 1948 to 1949; and Gat 
jest the kind of co-operation Christians and those of the gandce was unde by volutry oe 


ONE MAN’S VISION 
I. THE WORLD 
_ (Being the thoughts of the late Donald Fraser) 
| LIKE this world. I like the thiugs I don't like in it. I like 


enmity. It’s nice to be hated—it gives you such a sense of 
your importance! I love to stand beside the river of progress 
and see the solemn sweep of the years; to hear the voices of 
the strugglers battling with the current and emerging, shaking 
back their locks and fighting on, hand over hand in continual 
exhausting contest. I am glad I was born who and what I am. 
I love my infirmities because they exasperate me into greater 
effort. I love my triumphs because when the day is done and 
| grow weary, their massive harmonies crowd down upon my 
soul like the ministry of bending angels. And I love the silence 
of that inmer chamber of vision when i 
defiant adoration and gaze 


human 
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coming to believe that mankind is very much a unity, 
psychically. 


Mr. Campbell, however, writes carefully and in a non- 


dogmatic way.. He traces the part race has played in the | 


development. of Christianity, and his work will cause many 
readers to think more carefully about-a different problem. 
Another scholarly enquiry of a different kind is Spiritual 
Authority in the Church of England (Longmans, 21s.) by 
Edward Charles Rich. The author writes: “I approached 
the whole question with a conviction that if only my fellow 
churchmen could be faithful and loyal to their own principles, 
the Anglican interpretation would be found to be true.” 
The work is divided into two parts. The first part traces 
the various elements that make up the Anglican heritage; and 
in the second section the author draws his conclusion from 
the evidence he has established. Canon Rich suggests that 
“much English dissent might never have been canalized and 
finally stereotyped into sectarianism had the Church of Eng- 
land handled the situation with sympathy and understanding.” 
His book is one that points towards broader horizons and 


good. 
Garnett’s The Moral Nature of 
Man (Ronald Press : New York, $3.75) is a treatise on ethical 


14 Gordon Square, London, W.C1. They should not in 
general exceed three to four hundred words in length. 
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love its blue sky, its green grass, its everlasting wilderness of - 
flowers. I love its songs of dawn, padi a on the verge of ok; 
night. I love its flashing suns and twinkling stars. I love its Ke = 
little children. I love the speech and motion of men and Fe 
women. “Oh world as God has made it, all is beauty.” | st 
love its homeliness, its warmth, its colour, its friendship, its - I 
incipies inor tO § Cc ain ‘ 
— xe EO ge “ semantic confusions in ethical thought,” and ended by com- ‘Speed 
in ing to grips with the of individual rights to public 
keeping of God. And I love to awake and walk out into the ie 
light that bathes the world with beauty, and know that this John Cowper Powys, author of A Glastonbury Romance > aes 
ou I take through the world leads always up and on, cross- and other novels has written in his 80th year In Spite Of = 
ing the frontiers of man’s limited sight, advancing into the (Macdonald, 15s.) which he describes as a philosophy for Bae 
tracts of sucted opportunity, mounting continually infinite- everyman. He suggests that the individual, by a submissive Sa 
wards. And I want to hear round the closing of my earthly  2°cePtance of things, can enjoy life in spite of experts, loneli- Siee 
career the laughter of those who are glad because I am ness, pride, madness, class and insecurity. I think, in justice BPs a 
breaking down the barricade of sense and transcending the to the reader, Mr. Powys ought to have included vivisection, ee ; 
cumbering cla a subject which renders him most unhappy when he thinks =e 
about it. 
OTEBOO at all. It is, in fact, the casual musings of a man ae 
A N K whose manias and visions, delights and fancies, and immense at 
By E. W. Martin creative force px Prog aoggy to render him one of the most =3° 
T= mature of human society and its probable future is a a ee awe 
related subject that is active in all minds at the present Bec 2 
(Longmans, 25s.) Father Thomas Gilby conducts an enquiry 
ive value. Letters should be addressed to the Editor, “ The Inquirer, = 
* 
of the philosopher St. Thomas Aquinas; then the 22 
and the human society, while the fourth section ~ 
is I he of Sm,— Your readers be interested to know that a Chertscy My 
the lesson to be learned bes Seamed. The Secretary is Mr. C. 
society is itself a unity and that man is not 
century im suggesting that state interference > 
and legsslation should be to the minimum. St. Thomas é. 
code” 
Sach a book as this, written out of a genuime religious : 
mspiration, is a notable document for our times. It makes us 
aware of the fact that the idez of community and of the 
ndwidual wing freely im a is a far nobler con- 
that of economic man living im a state rigidly 
.G. Campbell's Race and Religion (Pet al, 15s.) is | if of readers to be im this 
~ physical causes winch underlie human and action ~ 
—by studying the imterrelation of race and religion. It is not —Yours, | 
2m easy subgect for an analysis became y thinkers are 1S Presoria Road. Chertsey. A. J. Greenslade. 
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ee One King Omnipotent.” flowing with milk 2 

Aberdeen L. Baker Short. 
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AR lemers for of a gathering, im the Chapel 

Rate: 1%. 64. per Dept. sad im the The Ross Queen 
Blackpool : North Shere: The Coronation Fair heid 
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